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ing to produce the greatest amount of enjoy- | with which they are associated in the great 
| ment to the greatest number of individuals ;| family of nature, resolves each apparent case 
9 may be proper to premise a few words up-| of individual evil, into an example of subser- 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. on this subject, before we enter on the history | viency to universal good. 
of that large portion of the animals ofa former| Under the existing system, not only is the 
_world whose office was to effect the destruc-| aggregate amount of animal enjoyment much 
| tion of life. | increased, by adding to the stock of life all 
| The law of universal mortality being the} the races which are carnivorous, but these 
lestablished condition, on which it has pleased | are also highly beneficial even to the herbivo- 
\the Creator to give being to every creature | rous races, that are subject to their dominion. 
PHILADELPHIA. upon earth, it is a dispensation of kindness to| Besides the desirable relief of speedy death 
seemaieien —ccaewetan jmake the end of life to each individual as|on the approach of debility or age, the car- 
For “The Friend.” easy as possible. The most easy death is, _nivora confer a further benefit on the species 
: ’ ‘ proverbially, that which is the least expected ; | which form their prey, as they control their 
Aggregate of Animal Enjoyment increased, | and though, for moral reasons peculiar to our|excessive increase, by the destruction of 
and that of Pain diminished, by the exist- lore species, we deprecate the sudden termi-| many individuals in youth and health. With- 
ence of Carnivorous Races. ination of our mortal life; yet, in the case of|out this salutary check, each species would 
There is at all times a peculiar gratification | every inferior animal, such a termination of|soon multiply to an extent, exceeding in a 
derived by the sincere mind, from contem-| existence is obviously the most desirable. | fatal degree their supply of food, and the 
plating the beneficent provision of the Author |The pains of sickness, and decrepitude of| whole class of herbivora would ever be so 
of all things, by which obedience to the laws | age, are the usual precursors of death, result-| nearly on the verge of starvation, that multi- 
which he-has ordained for the government of | ing from gradual decay: these, in the human | tudes would daily be consigned to lingering 
his creatures is made to administer to the| race alone, are susceptible of alleviation from | and painful death by famine. All these evils 
welfare, and increase the happiness which | internal sources of hope and consolation ; and | are superseded by the establishment of a con- 
his creatures are constituted to enjoy. Nature give exercise to some of the highest charities, | trolling Power in the carnivora; by their 
abounds with the evidences of this fact, and | and most tender sympathies of humanity. But, | agency the numbers of each species are 
our senses are constantly bringing home to| throughout the whole creation of inferior ani- | maintained in due proportion to one another 
us the conviction, that in the all wise govern- | mals, no such sympathies exist; there is no|—the sick, the lume, the aged, and the super- 
ment of Providence, it is not merely the well- | affection or regard for the feeble and aged ;|numeraries, are consigned to speedy death; 
being of the greatest number which is con-/| no alleviating care to relieve the sick; and|and while each suffering individual is soon 
templated, but the full enjoyment of the whole, | the extension of life through lingering stages | relieved from pain, it contributes its enfeebled 
that is provided for. There are, however, | of decay and of old age, would to each indi- | carcass to the support of its carnivorous bene- 
some of the scenes which are transacting in| yjdual be a scene of protracted misery. Under | factor, and leaves more room for the comfort- 
the great theatre of the world, that, upon a) such a system, the natural world would pre-| able existence of the healthy survivors of its 
superficial view, may appear to invalidate the | sent a mass of daily suffering, bearing a large | own species. 
correctness of these sentiments, but which a| proportion to the total amount of animal enjoy-| The same “ police of nature,” which is 
little investigation shows to conform to the| ment. By the existing dispensations of sudden | thus beneficial to the great family of the in- 
same universal rule; and that alluded to in| destruction and rapid succession, the feebled | habitants of the land, is established with equal 
the following chapter, from one of the Bridge- | and disabled are speedily relieved from suffer- | advantage among the tenants of the sea. Of 
water Treatises, is such a one ; and I forward | ing, and the world is at all times crowded | these also, there is one large division that 
it for insertion in “ The Friend,” as a happy | with myriads of sentient and happy beings; | lives on vegetables, and supplies the basis of 
illustration of the subject in question. ‘and though to many individuals their allotted | food to the other division that is carnivorous. 
oom | share of life be often short, it is usually a| Here again we see, that in the absence of 
Before we proceed to consider the evidences | period of uninterrupted gratification; whilst |carnivora, the uncontrolled berbivora would 
of design, discoverable in the structure of the | the momentary pain of sudden and unexpected | multiply indefinitely, until the lack of food 
extinct carnivorous races, which inhabited | death is an evil infinitely small, in comparison | brought them also to the verge of starvation; 
our planet during former periods of its his-| with the enjoyments of which it is the termi-| and the sea would be crowded with creatures 
tory, we may briefly examine the nature of! nation. under the endurance of universal pain from 
that universal dispensation, whereby a system | The inhabitants of the earth have ever been | hunger, while death by famine would be the 
of perpetual destruction, followed by continual | divided into two great classes, the one herbivo- | termination of ill-fed and miserable lives. 
renovation, has at all times tended to increase | rous, the other carnivorous; and though the! The appointment of death by the agency 
the aggregate of animal enjoyment, over the | existence of the latter may, at first sight, seem | of carnivora, as the ordinary termination of 
entire surface of the terraqueous globe. calculated to increase the amount of animal | animal existence, appears therefore in its 
Some of the most important provisions pain; yet, when considered in its full extent, | main results to be a dispensation of benevo- 
which will be presented to us in the anatomy | it will be found materially to diminish it. lence; it deducts much from the aggregate 
of these ancient animals, are found in the or-| To the mind which looks not to general|amount of the pain of universal death; it 
gans with which they were furnished for the | results in the economy of nature, the earth abridges, and almost annihilates, throughout 
purpose of capturing and killing their prey;|may seem to present a scene of perpetual’ the brute creation, the misery of disease, and 
and as contrivances exhibited in instruments warfare, and incessant carnage: but the more | accidental injuries, and lingering decay; and 
formed expressly for destruction may, at first enlarged view, while it regards individuals in | imposes such salutary restraint upon excessive 
sight, seem inconsistent with the dispensations | their conjoint relations to the general benefit | increase of numbers, that the supply of food 
of a creation founded in benevolence, and tend- | of their own species, and that of other species | maintains perpetually a due ratio to the de- 
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mand. The result is, that the surface of the | pagating the gospel made an effort, through 
land and depths of the waters are ever crowd-/the instrumentality of the trustees of Prince- 
ed with myriads of animated beings, the piea-|ton college, to convert the Indians residing 


sures of whose life are co-extensive with its|on the northwest of the Ohio. 


duration; and which, throughout the little | 


day of existence that is allotted to them, fulfil 
with joy the functions for which they were 
created. Life to each individual is a scene 
of continued feasting, in a region of plenty ; 
and when unexpected death arrests its course, 
it repays with smali interest the large debt, 
which it has contracted to the common fund 
of animal nutrition, from whence the mate- 
rials of its body have been derived. Thus 
the great drama of universal life is perpetually 
sustained ; and though the individual actors 
undergo continual change, the same parts are 
ever filled by another and another generation ; 
renewing the face of the earth, and the bosom 
of the deep, with endless successions of life | 


and happiness. 
ead 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
REVIEW OF ARISTIDES. 
NO. II. 

But Aristides professes to find in the doc- 
trines of our Lord, or his apostles, a direct 
recognition of the lawfulness of slavery. To 
strengthen his cause, I suppose, he has kindly 
furnished us with an extract from Adams’ 
Roman Antiquities, to show what was the 
character of the existing slavery at the time 
its lawfulness was, as he would have us to be- 
lieve, recognized by Christ and his apostles. 
According to this account, slaves had no legal 
protection, but might be scourged or put to 
death at the caprice of the ‘master. This 
then, and not the modified and restricted 
slavery of our age and country, is the slavery 
which according to Aristides was sanctioned 
by the messengers of the gospel of peace. 

It is rather surprising that this writer did 
not perceive that his argument either proved 
too little for his purpose, or too much for the 
Christian professor. He ought to have seen 
that if the Christianity of the New Testament 
sanctions slavery at all, it sanctions the hor- 
rible slavery of that day; and is less humane 
in its character, than several of the succeed- 
ing emperors of Rome, who were, notwith- 
standing, persecutors of the Christians. For 
Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus curbed the 
exorbitant power of the Roman master, yet 
Trajan and Marcus Antoninus persecuted the | 
Christians. 

Such writers as acknowledge the truth and 
divine authority of the Christian religion 
would do well, before they attempt to deduce 
arguments from the New Testament in de- 
fence of modern slavery, to reflect that there 
are many people in the world, and some even 
here, who doubt or absolutely deny the truth 
of the gospel. It is not very prudent, in this 
age of infidelity, to erect an argument, in 
support of negro slavery, upon a scriptural 
basis. There is some danger that readers 
whose sense of moral justice is stronger than 
their faith in the doctrines of the gospel, may 
conclude, that a system of religion which 
tolerates a practice so revolting to humanity 
as this, cannot possibly be of divine authority. 
A number of years ago the society for pro- 








Two pious 
young men, graduates of that college, were 
sent to preach the gospel to those people. 
As an introduction, they were furnished with 
a letter explaining the great advantages of 
the Christian religion, and exhorting the In- 
dians to receive the instructions of their mis- 
sionaries. The Indians, after consulting de- 
liberately on the subject, returned the trustees 
a very civil message, thanking them for their 
good intentions, but declining to receive their 
missionaries until they had emancipated their 
slaves. One of these trustees told a friend 
of mine that he never before felt his ‘con- 
science so forcibly fly in his face, as he did 
upon hearing this reply. He thought, he felt 
that these poor ignorant, untutored children of 
the forest had more correct ideas of universal 
righteousness than he had. He was himself 
a New Jersey slaveholder; and slavery has 
always exhibited its milder features in that 
state. The admonition, however, was not 
lost, for he set his slaves immediately free. 
Had these Indians been gravely informed that 
the Christian religion, which their friends of 
Princeton college were anxious to recom- 
mend to their acceptance, gave its sanction, 
not merely to the slavery of our day, but to 
one a thousand times more cruel,* they would 
probably have spurned the attempt to convert 
them, and become more completely settled 
in their preference to an Indian paradise, with 
a warm country, and plenty of venison, before 
the heaven of the Christians. 

Were I to encounter one who denies the 
divine authority of the Christian religion, and 
wish to advance the most coriclusive argu- 
ment in its support, I should probably adduce 
the incomparable excellence of its doctrines, 
and endeavour to show that every other sys- 
tem of religion and morals that ever was pro- 
mulgated, was so immeasurably inferior as 
to prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
Christianity could have no other than a ce- 
lestial origin. But if my opponent cou!d prove 
that Christianity gave its sanction, not merely 
to the slavery of our day, even in its worst 


But, happily for the credit of Christianity, 
we are not bound to admit the doctrine which 
this modern Aristides has offered. 

It may be proper, in the first place, to re- 
mark, that we are asking too much of the 
sacred writers, if we demand a specific cen- 
sure of every act which is disallowed. There 
are various practices which it would be dis- 
gusting to mention, in a work designed for 
general perusal. Besides, a specific rule, di- 
rectly applicable to every part of human life, 
would swell the sacred volume to an unman- 
ageable size, for we must remember that the 
duties of Christianity relate to the thovghts 
and affections of the mind, as well as to ac- 
tions. It was remarked, more than fifty 
years ago, that the laws of Great Britain, and 
the decisions of the supreme courts of justice, 
were not contained in less than fifty folio 
volumes, and yet there was not one case in 
ten, on which any thing directly to the point 
could be found.* Yet the ground covered by 
the law is a small part indeed of what the 
religion of our Saviour embraces. “ Those 
who would form a general estimate of the 
moral obligations of Christianity, must derive 
it, not from codes, but from principles ; not 
from a multiplicity of directions in what man- 
ner we are to act, but from instructions re- 
specting the motives and dispositions by which 
all actions are to be regulated.” ‘There are, 
indeed, special directions in a few cases, 
which ought to be solemnly regarded; yet 
these are rather exemplifications of some 
general principle of action, than specific rules 
for a particular case. 

The great object of Christianity is to 
purify the heart ; and the effect is, a rectifica- 
tion of the evils of society, rather consequen- 
tially than directly ; not so much by filtering 
the current as by purifying the spring. 

Let us then look at the general doctrines 
of Christianity, and see whether they are 
compatible with the system of involuntary 
servitude. The first instance in which our 
Lord appeared in the character of a public 
minister, seems to have been that related in 
the gospel of Luke. He then read a part of 
the 61st chapter of Isaiah. ‘The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord 


form, but to the more oppressive slavery of| hath anointed me to preach good tidings to 


Nero’s time, I should be obliged to confess 
that our religion was not of so pure and éx- 
alted a character as | had supposed. I must, 
upon that supposition, admit that the religion 
which Jesus of Nazareth and his immediate 
followers introduced and proclaimed, had 
failed to support the character which the 
prophetic writings, and particularly those of 
Isaiah, have given to it. And I do not see 
how I could, in that case, resist the conclu- 
sion, either that the prophets had dealt largely 
in hyperboles, or that the true Messiah was 
not yet come. 

Such is the point to which we are brought. 
If we admit the doctrine of Aristides, we must 
deny the divine authority either of the Old or 
of the New Testament. 





*This is the declaration of President Dew, of 


the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound. To preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord.” He afterwards told 
them that that Scripture was that day fulfilled 
in their ears. The deliverance there spoken 
of was undoubtedly a release from spiritual 
thraldom, a deliverance from the bondage of 
sin. Yet I find it impossible to believe that 
any who accepted the deliverance thus offered, 
would willingly incur the wo afterwards pro- 
nounced upon those who bound heavy burdens, 
and grievous to be borne, and laid them on 
the shoulders of others, but refused themselves 
to touch them with one of their fingers. 

In the sermon on the mount, he laid down 
a principle of action, which, if carried into 
operation, would effectually cut up the sys- 


William and Mary College, in his laboured defence of |~~~_~ 


slavery—page 107. 


* Paley’s Moral and Practical Philosophy—p. 4. 
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tem of slavery root and branch. “ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets.” No man would 
willingly be a slave himself, and therefore no 
man can retain another in slavery without 
violating this command. ‘The morality of 
the whole sermon relates to the maintenance 
of peace and good will towards each other. 
But slavery is a forced and unnatural state. 
It originates in violence, and can scarcely 
originate in any other way. It is maintained 
by violence, either aciual or feared. For it 
is always supported by the fear or application 
of physical force. 

Weare told that our Lord did not interfere 
with the civil institutions of the country. Nei- 
ther did he enter into any laboured or definite 
refutation of their superstition. In what part 
of his history do we find that he testified 
against those particular observances which 
constituted the religion of Greece and Rome? 
He took, both in relation to morality and reli- 
gion, a much wiser course. He laid down 
the fundamental principles of religion and 
morals. He taught the primary duty of love 
to God, and the correspondent and consequent 
duty of love to man. From these sources 
necessarily flow all those virtues of piety, hu- 
mility, benevolence and charity which adorn 
the Christian character.—Now, if Aristides 
can inform us in what manner one part of the 
human family could become the slaves, the 
mere goods and chattels of another part, 
where these virtues are predominant, he will 
then have done something towards establish- 
ing the position that slavery is not inconsist- 
ent with the Christian religion. Or if he 
can prove that a system, which was estab- 
lished by the most ruthless violence, by a 
total disregard of every principle of morality 
and religion, and which requires the perpetual 
array of physical force to preserve its exist- 
ence, may, notwithstanding, be maintained 
without impairing the tender regard to the 
wants and feelings of others, which composes 
so important a feature in the morality of the 
gospel, he will then have advanced one step 
towards the attainment of hisend. But if the 
whole tenour of the gospel system, which 
breathes glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will to men, is the very anti- 
pode to the slavery of our day, it is perfectly 
nugatory to be labouring to carve out of any 


detached passages of scripture a defence of 
this system. I shall, however, briefly review 
the texts which have been adduced for this 


purpose. 


It is observable that in ali these places, ex- 
cept one, the word rendered servants is douloi, 
the plural of doulos, the very same word 
which is repeatedly, and indeed commonly, 
used to denote the servants of Christ. I ap- 
prehend few readers would suppose the trans- 
lation improved by substituting the word slave 
for servant in any of the passages where the 
word doulos is used to designate the labourers 
in the service of Christ; these men are the 
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maliciousness, but as the douloi of God. Till| which is escaped from his master unto thee. 
we have sealed the doulous of God ia their| Yet it appears that Paul walked orderly and 
foreheads. Now lettest thou thy doulon de-| kept the law. But Onesimus is not called 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy | oiketes but doulos. And whatever his pre- 
salvation. To show unto his doulois the| vious condition may have been, the Apostle 
things which must shortly come to pass. | charged his friend Philemon to receive him 
Hath avenged the blood of his doulon at her|not now as a doulon, but above a doulon, a 
hand. See thou do it not: for I am thy fel-| brother beloved. He therefore was not sent 
low doulos.” into slavery. If, when any of the slaves 
Aristides appears to have taken it for| escape from the South to us, we could send 
granted that the servants alluded to in the| them back to their former masters, with let- 
passages quoted were slaves. But it is ob-| ters requesting that they would receive them 
vious, from the quotations above given, that the | as brothers beloved, and could rest assured 
word doulos does not necessarily signify a| that those masters would not only grant our 
slave. Hence we may safely assert that these | request, but even do more than we asked, 
texts prove nothing to his purpose. The word | probably very few of them would remain long 
doulos as shown by Potter, does not usually | among us, or be at the trouble of going as far 
signify a slave. When masters are men-| as the Canadian line. 
tioned in connection with servants, the ser-| If we admit that the negro slavery of our 
vants are still douloi; mnasters give unto your|age and country is totally irreconcileable 
doulois that which is just and equal. Still no| with the nature and spirit of Christianity, the 
slavery is proved. The apostle Peter advises | attempt to justify its continuance on the plea 
the oiketai, (slaves or domestics, for the word | of necessity is in reality nothing less than an 
is derived from oikos, a house,) to be subject | effort to prove that the Christian religion is 
to their masters with all fear, not only to the | not adapted to the circumstances and situa- 
good and gentle, but also to the froward.|tion in which we are found. Such an effort, 
Which is the advice I would give to slaves. |if made ina direct and undisguised manner, 
I would advise them to submit patiently to| would fix at once the character of its author, 
their lot, and endeavour to gain the good will} and rank him with the Volneys and Paines 
of their masters by obedience and faithfulness, | of our day. 
and above all, not to attempt acquiring their} The manner in which this evil is to be 
liberty by violence. But if they might be} most safely and speedily removed, is a sub- 
made free by peaceable means, to use it ra-| ject for calm and careful examination. Wis- 
ther. Yet this does not prove that I think it | dom dwells with prudence, but the prudence 
right to hold them in bondage. Nor does| with which wisdom dwelis never sacrifices a 
Peter’s admonition prove that he did. sound moral or religious principle to any 
If the reader can discover in the injunction | supposed circumstance of expediency. It is 
“Let every man abide in the same calling|employed in devising the surest means of 
wherein he was called,” any evidence that | redressing the evils of society, not in finding 
slaveholders, when converted to Christianity, | the most plausible excuses for their indefinite 
were to be slaveholders still, he must be more | continuance. E. L 
dexterous than I am in discovering occult = 
meanings. The argument that he who was| There are flowers that burst upon us, and 
called, being a worshipper of the goddess| startle the eye with the splendour of their 
Diana, or any other of the thirty thousand | beauty; we gaze until we are dazzled, and 
divinities of Greece and Rome, must continue | then turn away, remembering nothing but 
to worship them still, would be as well sus-| their gorgeous hues. There are others that 
tained by this text, as the case for which it| refresh the traveller by the sweetness they 
was adduced. The apostle John is said to | diffuse—but he has to search for the source 
have converted the leader of a band of rob-| of his delight. He finds it embedded amongst 
bers. Was he to continue in the same occu-| green leaves; it may be less lovely than he 
pation still? The apostle evidently pre-sup- | anticipated, in its form and colour, but, oh! 
poses the calling an honest one. Whether | how welcome is the memory of that flower, 
holding mankind in slavery is consistent with when the evening breeze is again made fra- 
this character, is not settled by this text. It) grant with its perfume. 
must stand or fall by its own merits. It is thus that the unpretending virtues of 
The case of Onesimus, is a sort of stereo-| the female character force themselves upon 
type argument in favour of slavery; not be-|our regard, so that the woman herself is 
cause it is much to the purpose, but because | nothing in comparison with her attributes, 
it is difficult to find any thing better. Pro-|and we remember less the celebrated belle, 
slavery writers do not stop to examine very | than her who made us happy. 
critically whether they have sufficient evi-| The domestic woman, moving in a compa- 
dence to prove that he was a slave. They | ratively limited circle, is not necessarily con- 
admit that as unquestionable, and build| fined to a limited number of ideas, but can 
their argument upon the assumption. They | often expatiate upon subjects of mere local 
seem to forget that by making him a slave, interest with a vigour of intellect, a freshness 
and representing the Apostle as having first| of feeling, and a liveliness of fancy, which 
converted him to Christianity, and then sent | create in the mind of the uninitiated stranger 














douloi of the most high God. But now being|him back as a slave to his master, they in |a perfect lunging to be admitted into the home 


made free from sin and doulothentes of God. 


reality charge the Apostle with violating an| associations from whence are derived such a 


Paul and Timothous, the douloi of Jesus express provision of the Mosaic law. ‘T alien: of amusement, and so unfailing a relief 


Christ. Not using your liberty fora cloak of|shalt not deliver to his master the servant 


from the severer duties of life. 





It is not from the acquisition of ideas, but 
from the application of them, that conversa- 
tion derives its chiefest charm. Thus an 
exceedingly well informed talker may be 
indescribably tedious ; while one who is com- 
paratively ignorant, as regards mere facts, 
having brought to bear, upon every subject 
contemplated, a lively imagination combined 
with a sound judgment, and a memory stored, 
not only with dates and historical events, but 
with strong and clear impressions of familiar 
things, may rivet the attention of his hearers, 
and starile them, for the time, into a distinct- 
ness of impression which imparts a degree of 
delightful complacency, both to his hearers 
and the entertainer himself.—Sarah Ellis, 
late Stickney. 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
HARP OF ZION. 
Harp of Zion! long forsaken, 
Wilt thou—canst thou, ever sleep ? 
Breathes there none thy breath may waken ! 
None whose hands thy chords may sweep ' 


Still from age to age neglected, 
On the willow hast thou hung, 

Silent—or in tones dejected, 
Zion’s woes unheeded sung! 


Once, by bards of sacred story, 
Thou wast touch’d, in olden time, 
Then thy strains broke forth in glory, 
Pow’ rful, solemn, and sublime. 


When from nought, this fair creation, 
Forth, at once, harmonious sprang, 

Mov’d by thine own inspiration, 
Rolling stars together sang. 


Adam heard thee, oft, with gladness, 
In the breeze that gently crept, 

Ere thy chords were touch’d with sadness, 
Or with indignation swept: 


Soon—too soon !—by turns prevailing, 
Who thy alter’d notes can tell ?— 

With tempestuous fear and wailing, 
Both rush’d o’er thee, when he fell! 


Heav’nly harp! that fall hath jarr’d thee! 
Wilt thou weep for ever more? 

Grief hath touch’d thee ?—sin hath marr’d thee? 
Who thy calmness shall restore ? 


Down the ling’ring lapse of ages, 
Feurful was the pause, and drear, 
Listening patriarchs, seers, and sages, 
Waited long thy voice to hear. 


With the roar of waters blending, 
From the red and angry sea,— 

Moses heard the strain ascending— 
“ God hath triamph’d gloriously !” 


Songs of heaven to earth restoring, 
In the shepherd monarch’s lyre, 

When the bard his God adoring, 
Seized thee, with an angel’s fire. 


Varied strains, alternate, prov’d thee, 
Anger, pity, hope, and fear ;— 

Still, twas holy love that mov’d thee, 
In the triumph, or the tear. 


Penitence and deep contrition, 
Trembled in thy broken sigh, 

Pray’r, perfumed by sweet submission, 
Thou didst waft above the sky. 


Hark! the sound to rapture swelling, 
« Zion ! lift thy pearly gates! 

«“ Who shall claim the sacred dwelling ? 
«Tis the King of glory waits!” 





When the sorrowing prophet’s anguish, 

In expression sought relief, 
When he taught thy chords to languish, 
In the minstrelsy of grief— 


Thou didst sing of desolation, 
Of oppression didst complain, 
Thou didst pour thy lamentation, 
O’er the wounded and the slain. 


Lo! a mightier bard advancing ! 
Mark the lightning of his eye! 

Lo! the mountain cedars dancing, 
Speak the son of Amos nigh. 


From prophetic visions waking— 

From the temple fill’d with smoke, 
When he saw its portals quaking, 

At the unearthly voice that spoke :— 


From the altar touch’d and glowing, 
How he swept thy sounding chords, 

And in numbers bold and flowing, 
Hymn’d the incarnate Lord of lords! 


How he sang! of God most holy, 
Throned on high in glory bright, 
Condescending to the lowly, 
To the humble and contrite. 


When thy captives, broken hearted, 
By the banks of Babel’s stream, 
Wept thy glory all departed, 
Like the shadow of a dream! 


When the taunting victor claimed thee— 
“ Zion! raise the mirthful song !” 
Desperation then inflamed thee, 
At the unutterable wrong! 


Then, no plaintive strain reveal’d thee, 
On the willow’s pensile bough, 

Horror had in silence seal’d thee— 
Break the spell! Oh! break it now! 


Harp of Zion! long neglected, 
Sighing on the evening wind 

I have heard thee—when dejected, 
Thou hast calm’d my troubled mind. 


Yes! and on the stormy ocean, 
High above her wildering voice, 
Even ’mid nature’s dread commotion, 
Thou hast bade my heart rejoice. 


On the vernal breezes creeping, 
Wafted by the summer cloud, 

When the autumnal dirge is sweeping, 
When the wintry blast roars loud. 


In the gently murm’ring fountain, 
In the cataract’s thundering tone, 
Ceaseless still o’er vale and mountain, 
Crowded mart, or desert lone. 


Heavenly harp, throughout creation, 
Though unheard by sensual ears, 

Thou’ rt the voice of adoration, 
Thou’rt the music of the spheres. 


Harp of Zion! I have loved thee, 
Lorn and pensive as thou art, 
Feebly, tremblingly I’ve moved thee, 
Yet the strain hath cheer’d my heart. 


When terrestrial sounds no longer 
Greet mine ear—when fails my breath— 
Harp of Zion! sweeter—stronger— 
Let me hear thy strains in death ! 
W. G. 


The Seminole War.—Mr. Benton, from 
Missouri, in a speech before the U. S. Senate 
on the 5th of February, is reported to have 
given the following statistics of the Seminole 


war. 


“Three years have been consumed in mili- 
tary operations; and at what costs and with 
what results? At the cost, in money, of near 


twenty millions of dollars; in lives, of near 
forty officers killed, or died of wounds, or of 
the climate; of many wounded; of nearly 
four hundred soldiers killed and wounded of 
the regular army; besides heavy losses among 
the militia and volunteers. This is the cost! 
and what are the results? The results are, 
four counties of Florida depopulated—the In- 
dians ravaging the country from Cape Sable 
to Okefonokee swamp—the frontiers of Geor- 
gia attacked—depredations carried to the sub- 
urbs of St. Augustine and Tallahassee—the 
light-house at Florida Point burnt and de- 
stroyed—shipwrecked mariners on the coast 
of Florida massacred—and all cultivation 
suspended over a large district of country, 
part of which was settled and cultivated 
under the dominion of Spain, when Florida 
was a province of that kingdom. These are 
the results after three years of military ope- 
rations—after this great cost in money and 
in lives. 

At the commencement of the Seminole war, 
we remember, Congress called upon the Pre- 
sident for a statement of the number and con- 
dition of the Seminoles, for the purpose, 
doubtless, of calculating what force would be 
necessary to subdue them. ‘The report of the 
Indian department, derived from the best 
sources of information, represented that the 
tribe consisted of only 3,000 individuals ; that 
of this number 1600 were females and only 
1400 males ; that of the males, only 700 were 
capable of bearing arms; and that of those 
capable of bearing arms, one half were 
friendly Indians. Thus, the enemy, with 
which this great nation of 15,000,000 civil- 
ized men were about to contend, was reduced 
to a handful of between 3 and 400 savages. 
And yet the result of a three years’ war is as 
represented by Mr. Benton in his speech ; 
and still the Seminoles are not subdued, but 
retain their country, and even extend it by 
expelling the ancient white settlers from their 
plantations! How true it is that the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
nor yet favour to men of skill! How easy is 
it for the Lord of hosts to stain the pride of 
all human glory, and to bring into contempt 
the boasted strength of the honourable of the 
earth! What a commentary, too, is this 
Seminole war on the proverb, “ Honesty is the 
best policy.” For one tenth part of the sum 
which we have expended in vain in the at- 
tempt to rob these Indians of their lands, we 
could doubtless have purchased the quiet and 
perpetual possession of all that portion of 
their country which the white man can ever 
occupy !—New York Observer. 


There are two things we should always 
keep in mind,—what we ought to be, and what 
we are. In fixing our eyes on what we ought 
to be, we see the good we should aim at: in 
looking at what we are, we see the evil we 
should get rid of. 

Who then dares say of Christ’s religion 
that it is a harsh, sour, unpleasant thing? It 
is not religion that makes men harsh and 
sour, but the want of it. The harshness and 
sourness only show that the fruit is not yet 
ripe.—Hare’s Sermons. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
GEORGE ROFE. 


(Concluded from page 222.) 


George Rofe, in the extendings of gospel 
love was drawn to visit Bermuda, where, says 
his memorialist, “he had formerly laboured, 
and meetings had been gathered and settled 
by him.” From thence he sailed to Barba- 
does, and shortly after arriving there address- 
ed the following letter to Stephen Crisp. 


Barpapoes, 15th of 9th month, 1661. 
Dear S. C.—My life salutes thee in that | 
which is pure and eternal, wherein the Lord 
hath prospered my soul according to my de- 
sire, and blessed me and his work in my 
hands. He hath made me an instrument of 
good to many through these countries, in 
gathering them into the knowledge of the 
truth, and settling them in a good sense of 
the life and power of the Lord. They bless 
the Lord for his visitation; knowing that it 
is life and virtue to their souls who believe 
and obey it, though it brings anguish upon 
the souls of all who do not believe unto obe- 
dience. The gospel is the savour of life unto 
life, and the savour of death unto death. 
But to mention passages at large I cannot 
now, but this thou mayest understand, that 


\ 


prayer and confidence, that the Lord blesseth 
me in all things, and his life and Spirit) plished, where it would appear he must have 
aboundeth towards me, in which I salute! remained much of the year 1662, G. R. re- 
thee, and do remain in the innocency and|turned to New England. After some time 
loveliness of the Eternal Spirit, thy dear | spent in visiting the meetings in Rhode Island 
brother, and the northern and eastern parts, he passed 
G. Rorr. | to Long Island, where at Oyster bay, at Flush- 

Thou may let me hear from thee, and how | ing, and Gravesend, there were settlements of 

it is with Friends in those parts where thou| Friends. Whilst thus engaged he must, no 
art, and the general affairs of the nation. | doubt, have frequently met with his fellow 
Direct thy letter to our dearly beloved Tho-|labourers in the gospel of Christ, Joseph 
mas Hart, at the Bridgetown, in this island,| Nicholson, John Liddal, or Riddal, Jane 
Barbadoes, where I may stay for some time. | Millard, Mary Tomkins, and Alice Ambrose. 
Of these, the first three had just returned 

That G. R. was not alone in sentiment re-| from hard travels and sufferings in Maryland 
specting the state of Friends at Barbadoes, | and Virginia, and the other two were prepar- 
appears from the journal of John Taylor, who, | ing to go thither, having endured as much 
after visiting them in 1659, says, “ Friends} cruel persecution and arduous labour in New 
grew in the truth, and became famous and|England. These five friends had met at 
honourable in that island.” To one who had | Gravesend, where we may well conceive they 
been so recently in New England, the occa-|were (in the language of George Bishop) 
sional distraints made upon Friends’ property | “ refreshed in the love and fellowship of the 
on this island for ecclesiastical and military | Lord, and of one another.” If we consider 
demands, seemed not worthy of notice. In| the circumstances attendant on their condi- 
the last month of 1660, and the first month| tion as messengers of the gospel among a 
of the year 1661, no less than thirty-six | people determined by oppression and cruelty 
persons had been imprisoned for attending | to drive it from their doors,—as being subject 
Friends’ meetings, and refusing to take the | to the will of those who seemed to think they 
oath of allegiance. They were now, it ap-|were doing God service when they forced 


His service in these ir‘inds being accom- 








the truth prevaileth through the most of all) pears, all released, and their meetings were | them to bare their backs to the whip, fettered 


these paris. Many settled meetings there| held in quiet. A few years after, Friends | 


are in Maryland, Virginia, and New England, 
and the islands there abouts, and in the Island 
of Bermuda, through all which places I have 
travelled in the power of the Spirit, and in| 
the great dominion of the truth; having a 
great and weighty service for the Lord, in 
which I praise him—he hath prospered me 
in all things to this day. And now [ am in 
this fruitful Island of Barbadoes, where there 
is almost every day a meeting, and some days 
two or three, and a great increase of the 
truth. The Lord is with this people, and 
blesseth them with his life and love, which 
they dwell in and show forth one to another, 
to the great advantage of the truth. And 
here things are well and in quietness, and in 
good order every way ; and this place is as a 
nursery to every place where Friends are 
round about. 

Thy letter I received yesterday ; and I am 
glad that the Lord hath made thee service- 
able in his truth; and my hearty desires are 
for thee, that thou mayest be preserved and 
grow in the weightiness and seasonedness of 
the truth; and feel thy due subjection in all 
lowliness of heart, unto the Lord, that he may 
bless and prosper thee in his work, and in- 
crease his love and favour towards thee—en- 
riching thee with the indwellings of his life, 
and virtue, and mighty power. As for Col- 
chester Friends, I know a good day will be 
to them, and the blessings of the Lord; and 
glad I am to hear of their prosperity, and in- 
crease. My love is unchangeable to all the 
flock in those counties; unto whom salute 
me, as thou hast opportunity, either by word 
or writing, and particularly to them in Col- 
chester, as if I named them one by one. They 
may understand that I am well, and in the 
weighty service of the Lord, having more 
upon me than many know, and yet this is my 








presented to the governor, council and assem- 
bly of Barbadoes an account of their suffer- 
ings through the distraints made on them. 
In the preamble to which they say, 

“The sufferings that have been inflicted upon 
us are for not bearing arms, and for not sending 
help to build and repair forts ; we witnessing in 
measure that prophecy fulfilled, not to learn 
war any more. For not swearing, several of 
us have suffered ; which to do in any case, is 
contrary to Christ’s law written in our hearts 


them in prison, or led them to the gallows, 
we may have some idea of the feeling that 
animated them when such a company were 
safely assembled together. Being natives of 
the same island, bound to the support of the 
same glorious cause, and conscious that they 
had all experienced the protecting care of the 
same overruling providence, they were in- 
deed enabled to rejoice in a mingled feeling 
of natural and spiritual emotions. Whilst 
thus gathered in the true fellowship of the 
Spirit, a united concern came upon them to 


and consciences, and contrary to the positive | go to New Amsterdam, and warn the people 


commands, Matt. v. and James v. Other of | 
our sufferings are for not paying the pricete| 
that which they call their dues,—which are | 
no ways due from us to them, for we neither | 
hire them nor employ them, because we wit- | 
ness a Teacher that instructs better than ever 
they did when we were their hearers, for by | 
them we never received any benefit to our 
souls.” After rehearsing their sufferings they 
conclude thus: ‘ By all these afore mentioned, 
you may see what we are liable unto for the 
keeping of our consciences void of offence. 
That it is only for conscience-sake may be 
evident, for in those things which we can 
pay, we do it readily, namely, to your poor, 
and the highways, and customs, &c. We 
have many poor among ourselves, which we 
maintain without being any way burdensome 
to others. We build and repair our own 
meeting places, and are not chargeable to 
such as are not of us in any things relating 


to turn from the evil of their ways. Their 
fellow labourer in the gospel, Edward Whar- 
ton, of Salem, end William Reap, who had 
come with Mary ‘:‘omkins and Alice Ambrose 
from the north, and their host, John ‘Tilton 
and his wife, accompanied them. Being 
thrown into prison by order of the fiscal for 
preaching in th2 streets, they were all except 
John Tilton and wife, after two days released 
and sent away in a vessel, the captain of 
which landed them in New England, where 
in a short time we find them engaged in their 
wonted round of labour and suffering. 
George Rofe now came to Gravesend, 
where having a meeting with the Dutch, he 
preached the truth to them in their own lan- 
guage. From thence, Christian love and duty 
alike prompted him to visit his friends in the 
prison at New Amsterdam. There were 
probably others beside John ‘Tilton and wife, 
but who they were, we have now no means of 


tous. The unreasonableness of some of the | ascertaining. The Dutch governor and coun- 


executioners of your law is apparent in taking 
away sometimes double and more than what 
is demanded. So that it is now verified which 
the prophet in his day complained of, He that 
departs from iniquity, makes himself a prey ; 
and in another place, they eat up my people 
as they eat bread.” 


cil had a few months previously banished 
John Bowne, after an imprisonment, attended 
with circumstances of aggravated suffering. 
From the communication forwarded to the 
* West India Company” in Holland by the 
said authorities, it appears that the only 
charge alleged against him was for not paying 
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a fine of 150 guilders levied on him for at- matical propriety, yet we afterwards find him 
tending the religious meetings of the Quakers, | defending it upon that ground. 
of whom, it says, he was one of the principal; This may be fairly cited as an instance, in 


a lamentable degradation of its character. 
Or should a usage be introduced by which a 
prayer addressed to the former might, with- 


leaders. They further express their deter- | 
mination that if these fines and imprison- | 
ments do not discourage the rest, they shall 
be obliged to prosecute such persons in a 
more severe manner. ‘To visit his friends 
there, George well knew was to hazard his | 
own personal liberty, but he seems to have 
attained to the condition of a well disciplined | 
soldier in the Lamb’s army, who never weighs | 
dangers and difficulties when he has clearly | 
understood his orders. To the prisoners he 
administered the word of consolation and ex- 
hortation; and in inciting them to faithful- 





addition to an hundred others, in which a| out violence to the language, be construed as 
deviation from the usual practice of the world | an appcal to the latter, such usage would cer- 
founded entirely upon religious principle, has | tainly be a departure from grammatical pro- 
been found upon examination, to be more|priety. In reality the use of you as a substi- 
strictly rational than the one which was) tute for thou in an address to the Almighty, 
abandoned. Those who are guided by a clear | would shock the feelings of any pious person, 
conviction of religious duty, are, unquestion- | whatever his colloquial language may usually 
ably, often led in a way which does not ap-|be. Such language used on such an occasion 
pear rational; he leadeth the blind by a way | would be seen, almost if not quite intuitively, 
which they knew not, a way indeed which | to be an outrage, not merely upon the reve- 


the vulture’s eye hath not seen; yet, when| 
the means and the end come to be under- 





rence due to the sacred name, but upon the 
purity of language. Hence, it appears to me, 


stood, the procedure is found consistent. with|we may without further remark deduce an 


ness, he bade them not “ to look so much at|the most refined rationality. What, for in-| 
the present suffering as at the future reward.” | stance could be more irrational, in the eye of | 
He returned in safety to Long Island, and | political sagacity, than the conduct of Wm. 
found himself engaged to address a written| Penn and his friends, in setting themselves 
communication in Dutch to the governor, in|down with an avowed determination of form- | 
which he reviewed the laws “ he had made |ing a permanent settlement, without fortifica- | 
against Friends’ meetings, and for the hinder- | tions or arms, in the midst of savage tribes, | 
ing and suppressing of the truth.” exposed to the horrors of the tomahawk and | 

His work and service were now nearly | scalping knife of the savage’? Yet the pacific 


accomplished, and having turned many to/ policy was proved, by the event, to be per-| 


righteousness, he was called suddenly by his|fectly rational. When Friends and other 


argument, not easily refuted, in favour of the 
superior propriety of the plain language. 

Our language contains a clear and well de- 
fined line of distinction between the second 
person singular and the second person plural ; 
the use of you for both confounds that distinc- 
tion. The use of the plural pronoun also in- 
troduces its correlative a plural verb. We 
do not hear you art, or you dost, but you are 
and you do, whether the antecedent is singu- 
lar or plural, thus an obvious confusion of 





Master, to join the blessed company who have | 
passed through great tribulation, and washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood | slaves, they, unquestionably, supposed they 


of the Lamb. The manuscript account fre-| were making a sacrifice of interest; in other 


philanthropists were induced, from considera- 





was well beloved and accepted, he lastly went 


tions of religious duty, to emancipate they | that 
quently referred to, says,-*‘ And so having | words, they were, in regard to worldly affairs, | 
visited Friends in these parts, of whom he | acting an irrational part ; yet when the expe- | 


numbers appears both in the nominative and 
A change in language which renders 
that confused and ambiguous which was dis- 
tinct and precise before, is certainly a de- 
parture from propriety. 

The principal argument in support of the 


to Maryland, there finished his course and 
ended his life.” In a note the writer says, 
“It is reported that being in a small boat in | 
Chesapeake bay, in Maryland, and the weather 
somewhat rough, the boat was overset and he | 
lost his life.” Probably, whilst ia New Eng- 
land he finished his last work, which was enti- | 


tled‘*A Demonstration through the Eternal Spi- 


rit of the Heavenly Gift and Visitation where- 
with God visited his people before the Jewish 


riment was tried, it was found that interest as |\common usage in relation to the word you, is 
well as duty had been promoted. Experience | founded on the supposed authority of general 
proved as a fact, what the sagacity of Adam|usage. ‘The celebrated passage in Horace 
Smith discovered as a theory, that hired la-|implying that words are to be naturalized 
bour is cheaper than slave. When Warner) or expatriated according to the decisions of 
Mifflin set his slaves free, his neighbours|usage,* furnishes a convenient argument in 
thought he was giving up his property, and | defence of any mode of expression which has 
must become a pauper or a mendicant; but | obtained the suffrage of ages. The argument 
after a while they changed their note, and | raised on this basis is that the usage of writers 


declared that he had got clear of a set of 
worthless slaves, and was making more mo- 





Apostacy.” This was probably printed some- 


ney out of their labour as free people, than 


where in America, just before that providence | he did while they were slaves. 
which removed him from the church militant} So in regard to the plain language, it was 
to the church triumphant. It is dated 1663. | adopted on religious grounds, and has been 
William Caton, in a letter addressed to| maintained by the consistent members of the 
Stephen Crisp, dated Amsterdam, 5 mo. Ist,| Society as a standing testimony against the 
1664, says, “I had lately a letter out of} servile adulation in which the use of you toa 
Maryland, with a book of dear George Rofe,| single person originated. Yet when we ex- 
from a friend there: who did absolutely con- | amine the subject as a question of philosophy, 
firm the truth of the report of dear George’s | without any regard to religious considerations, 





being cast away in a little boat upon Mary- 
land’s river in a storm.” 


Grammatical Propriety of the Plain Lan- 
guage. 


this language is found completely defensible. 
Upon the question viewed in that light [ shall 
present a few observations. 

In the first place we may observe that a 
language is most correctly used by those 
who preserve most accurately the distinctions 
of number, gender, and case, which belong to 


When George Fox was sent to preach the | the language. A usage which confounds any 


doctrines of life and salvation to the people of | 


his day, he tells us he was commanded to use 
the plain Scripture language of thee and thou 
to a single person, instead of the customary 
speech of the day. His reason for this prac- 
tice, which became from that time a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the new Society 
which he was instrumental in collecting, was 
evidently a religious one. It is not probable 
that he then thought much about its gram- 


of the cases which the genius of the language 
|enables us to distinguish, must unquestionably 
be a deterioration of the language itself, as 
far as that usage is concerned. Should our 
language become so changed that nothing 
would ‘remain in it, to distinguish a prayer 
addressed to the one supreme and self-exist- 
ing God, from one addressed to the thirty 
thousand divinities of Greece and Rome, we 
must all agree that such a change would be 





and speakers has given its sanction to the 
adoption of the same pronoun in the second 
person singular and plural ; and therefore the 
word you applies as correctly to one as to 
many. 

If the usage was so general and complete 
as to exclude the ancient singular from the 
language, so that the words thee and thou 
should nowhere appear but in works of anti- 
quated style, the authority of usage might be 
urged in defence of you as the second per- 
son singular. But we find the authority of 
usage is not all on one side. Writers as well 
as speakers are divided in their practice. 
The question then arises, by what usage are 
we to be governed? It will probably be an- 
swered, by the usage of the best writers and 
speakers. But perhaps we shall find that 
writers who are usually ranked with the best, 
are not uniform in their practice. In regard 
to modes of expression, in which no principle 
of choice can be found, the usage of the best 
writers, provided they are consistent with 
themselves, must be permitted to decide. In 
the case before us there is an obvious principle 
of choice, and the best writers are few of 
them uniform in their practice. 

The confusion of numbers by the use of 





* De Arte Poetica, line 70, 71. 
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you to a single person, and the precision of 
thee and thou, must unquestionably be a coun- 
terpoise, in a grammatical and philological 
view, to a considerable weight of authority 
from usage. Again, writers varying in their 
practice it appears reasonable to seek our au- 
thority in compositions of the highest order. 
Now critics are, perhaps, generally agreed that 
although the style of our common translation 
of the Holy Scriptures is marked by some 
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the new hospital.—This splendid building, but 
recently completed, and which cost (as an 
Ibid. intelligent merchant informed us) $100,000, 
is entirely razed to the earth. Not a stone 
remains upon another, and the soil of the open 
space or yard, in front, is white from the dust 
into which it crumbled with its imprisoned 
patients, 46 in number, of whom 34 were 
military. 

“An idea may be formed of the impetus of 


If I survive thee, I will dig thy grave, 
And when I place thee in it sighing say, 
I know at least one knave that had a friend. 


Which thy own season paints; when nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent like thee. 

Thomson's Seasons. 
And thou my youthful muse’s early friend, 
O, Doddington, attend my rural song 
And teach me to deserve thy just applause. 


Prose compositions of the higher order are 


symptoms of age, yet, as a whole, the style 
is superior to any other modern composition. 
I apprehend it would be impossible to find 
any other work of equal extent in which the 
majesty and purity of the English tongue 
are so completely sustained as in this trans- 
lation. Here then is one standard work to 
which we may appeal as evidence of what 
the English language is. In that we know 
the distinction between the singular and plu- 
ral of the second person is uniformly main- 
tained. 

The language of poetry may be safely cited 
as authority in point of style. In compcsi- 
tions of that kind the utmost attention is paid 
to the language. Here then we may cer- 
tainly find the highest authority which usage 
can furnish. And what do the poets say on 
this point? The highest niche in the temple 
of fame, among English poets, has, by gene- 
ral consent, been assigned to Milton. His 
Paradise Lost, is usually considered his great- 
est work. ‘The plain style, of thee and thou, 
is, I believe, uniformly maintained in that 
work. It is needless to quote from it, as 
every person who has ever read it may recol- 
lect that the language is the language of 
Scripture as far as this point is concerned. 
Here, then, is a second authority of a high 
order; and all in favour of the plain language. 

A second poet of high character in regard 
to style, is Pope. I might fill this essay with 
quotations from his works in which the plain 
style alone appears. 

For thee they cried, amidst alarms and strife 

We sailed in tempests down the stream of life— 

For thee whole nations filled with fire and blood, 

And swam to empire through the purple flood ; 

Those ills we dared thy inspiration own, 


What virtue seemed was done for thee alone. 
Temple of Fame. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along 

Thou master of the poet and the song ; 

O while along the stream of time thy name 

Expanded flies and gathers all its fame— 

Shall then this verse to future age portend 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher and friend, 

That urged by thee I turned the tuneful art, 

From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart. 

Essay on Man. 


The works of other English poets are filled 
with examples of the same kind :— 


And speak O man, does this capacious scene 

With half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conceptions, as when Bratus rose, &c. 
Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination. 

And dost thou dream, the impenetrable man 

Replies, that me, the lullabys of age 

And phantasies of dotards such as thou, 

Can cheat, or move a moment’s fear in me? 

Now mark the proof I give thee. 


























guage. 


The uneasiness thou feelest, the misfortunes thou 


fancy.— Economy of Human Life. 


unreasonable behaviour, withdraw thyself from the 
world. ‘Thou art no longer fit to live in it. Retreat 


a cell.—Blair’s Sermons. 


Omnipotence ; and when the morning calls again to 
toil begin anew thy journey and thy life—Johnson’s 
Rambler. 

A volume might be filled with quotations 
from the best writers in prose and verse in 
which the plain language is used, and it is| 
remarkable that wherever the author designs 


this language is almost uniformly employed. 
Hence it is obvious that the colloquial lan- 
guage of you instead of thou, is considered 
by our ablest writers as a deterioration of 
the true English tongue. LWS. 
EARTHQUAKE AT MARTINIQUE. 

In the newspapers have been frequent allu- 
sions to recent terrible quakings of the earth, 
felt in several of the West India islands, but 
with the greatest severity at Martinique. The 
following, extracted from one of our exchange | 
papers, contains the most particular account | 
that we have seen. 


The St. Vincent’s Chronicle of the 12th of 
February, furnishes the following particular 
account of the late Earthquake at Marti- 
nique . 

** We have been favoured with a perusal of | 
some notes by a gentleman who has re- | 
cently inspected Port Royal and St. Pierre. 
He remarks. 

“Any language of mine is incapable of 
doing justice to such a subject of absolute 
desolation ; of prostrate porticos, dilapidated 
mansions, and piles of stone and mortar, elo- 
quent in ruin. Every one felt as if traversing 
a ‘city of the dead,’ nor could these emo- 
tions have been more vividly excited in pacing 
the disemboweled remains of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. 

“All the public buildings are either totally 
destroyed or so rent or thrown down as to be 
useless. Of 1700 houses which composed the 
city, only 18 are saved ; and singular to say, 
these are wooden edifices. Whole lines of 
streets in the suburbs were entombed with the 
inmates by the falling in of the loftier stone 
dwellings in their vicinity. But of all the 
remarkable spectacles in this accumulation of 





Cowper's Task. 
Yes, thou mayest eat thy bread and lick the hand 


/exact mortality. 





generally couched in the same kind of lan- the earthquake in this quarter, when I men- 
tion that between ten and twelve feet in front 


of the base lie the iron railings which ran 
bewailest, behold the root from which they spring, along it. Adjoining these masses of shattered 
thy own folly, thy own pride, thy own distempered | planks and strewn fragments, is the cemetery 
: ‘ or burying ground. 
My brother, if thou canst bear with no instances of | afer being gathered together from different 
points, and deposited in dead carts on la 
to the mountain and the desert, or shut thyself up in | Place d’Arms, and that of des Quartres Noirs, 
were huddled into two enormous ditches, dug 
Go now, my son, to thy repose; commit thyself to | for the occasion, which were instantly filled 
up with quick lime: Some without arms or 
legs, others wanting an eye or a nose, Kc. 
were plunged in without distinction of age, 
rank, or sex. 


Hither all the killed, 


“We found it difficult to ascertain the 
It would appear that about 


: ; : 900 sufferers were dug out of the ruins, and 
to give his work the greatest elevation of style, in 500 of these life — eubiean: 

were carried to the artillery barracks, fitted 
up as a temporary hospital. Amputation was 
|resorted to in numerous instances, but none 
survived the operation. 
conceal the extent of the calamity, in order 
to reinspire confidence in the colonists; but it 
admits a loss of 260 dead and about an equal 
number wounded. 


The others 


Government tries to 


“Ail are agreed that this awful visitation 


of Providence was tempered with mercy. If, 


instead of happening at 6 o’clock of the morn- 
ing, it had taken place a few hours sooner, 
not a soul could have escaped, as the town 
was buried in sleep; but occurring when 
the labouring population had for the most part 
repaired to their wonted occupations, they 
whose houses first fell, owing to the superin- 
cumbent weight of larger mansions, avoided 
the fate which engulphed their residences. 
The greatest fatality occurred in the streets, 
which being narrow, and built with great 
strength, were choaked up by the falling of 
missiles, &c. Cases of individual calamity 
were related to us, pitiable in the extreme. 
One gentleman said that having gone early to 
the public promenade, he beheld the earth 
yawn before him, and shut again, whilst the 
trees at his side nodded like the waving of 
soldiers’ plumes.—He bethought him of wife 
and family, and ran eagerly back into the 
town, but his progress was impeded by a thick 
cloud of lime and ashes, which nearly blinded 
him ; he reached his domestic hearth at Jast, 
aud found all alive; but an intimate friend 
had been wounded by fragments which broke 
both legs and thighs, and he lingered in inex- 
pressible agony for two days, during which 
he incessantly called on him to terminate his 
sufferings. 

‘Entering a public bath to refresh ourselves, 


That feeds thee ; thou mayest frolic on the floor 
At evening, and at night retire secure 
To thy straw couch, and slumber unalarmed. 


horrors, none can vie with that presented by | the poor owner burst into tears, telling us she 
the arched fragments of the convent—the | could not attend to us, as now she could only 
shreds of the old; and the site of what was|mourn for a son-in-law and grand children 
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untimely snatched from her arms. A custom | 


house officer explained how he had been twice | 


overturned iu the street, turned from side to | 
side and bruised in several places; but when | 
he at length arose, the screams, groans, and | 
cries for mercy beggared description, and | 


absolutely harrowed his feelings: ‘I thought,’ lente? Tae Sele ip, han Cipy aeeneee, Bae 


were his own words, ‘the day of judgment | 
The first to experience the | 
shock, it is believed, were the seamen of the) 


fleet (recently from Mexico) lying in the road- | 


had arrived.’ 


stead.— The vessels bounded as if they had 
struck on a reef, whilst a frightful detonation 


shriek from the shore. 


The first two shocks were accompanied by a 
rumbling noise; then came a vibrating motion, 
and opening of the earth; next an instanta- 
neous thrill—and the work of destruction was 
complete! The direction of the shocks seem 
to have been transverse. A rush was made 
for the streets, where almost every individual 
was seized with stupor, struck by the falling 
embers, blinded by dust, or choked by un- 
wholesome effluvia, and it is not the delusion 


of fancy to say that we ourselves were sensi- 
ble of a still offensive smell among the ruins. 


; |there is no jot of true repentance in our 
reached their ears, and then a simultaneous | 


Within the city, the | 
earthquake is represented as composed of) 
three shocks, and its duration to have ex: | 
tended to a period of from 40 to 60 seconds. | 


threatens to complete the annihilation of Port 
Royal.” 








It is a very common, and a very sad mis- 
take, for people to fancy that, when they are | 


condemn it, and regret that they have fallen 
into it, they are repenting. But it is not so. 
We may speak ill of a thing with our lips; 
and yet our hearts may cleave to it all the 
while. . So long as we continue in sin, so long 
at least as we do not strive to get out of it, 


by a godly sorrow, is a repentance unto sal, 
vation: but a repentance which did not move 
us to forsake our sins, would be a repentance 
unto destruction. We should be destroyed 


,along with them, even as Lot would have 


| been destroyed if he had 


staid in Sodom. 
Hare's Sermons. 


EMANCIPATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


hearts. For the repentance which is wroug 
The final emancipation of the slaves in the 


| Cape Colony of South Africa, took place on 


the 2d of twelfth month last. ‘The Graham’s 
town (S. A.) Journal of the 13th of the same 
month says: 

‘‘ Most of the apprentices in the neighbour- 


Various phenomena were remarked, as pre-| hood of Graham’s town assembled on the night 
ceding and following the earthquake—sparks | of the Ist, in the Wesleyan chapel, and em- 
of fire thrown up through crevices in the} ployed the last remaining hours of their servi- 










earth, the growl of thunder under foot, and 
the like. 

“Twenty millions, seven hundred thousand 
francs, or more, will be required to rebuild Port 
Royal, if rebuilt it ever can be ; as at present 
it can only be termed a pile of rent and 
pendant masonry, propped up by beams of 
wood, dangerous to the passer by. Its popu- 
lation, previous to the fatal 11th of January, 
was computed at 12,000 souls. The bulk of 
the survivers have fled to the adjoining coun- 
try, which has also endured its trials. Those 
who remain are either functionaries in public 
employment or poor people, who still cling to 
the wreck of their little means. “There can- 
not be a doubt that the City or Port, owed 
its destruction to the alluvial nature of the 
soil on which it was erected, since the Fort, 
situated on an adjoining eminence, escaped | 
with a slight fissure in one of the barracks. | 
Till more permanent provision can be made | 
for the citizens, they sre encamped under 
tents upon the Savanue, one of those agreea- 
ble public lounges which the French establish 
in their colonies.—On the same spot divine 
service is now performed under a canvass 
covering, but it appeared to be attended by a 
few male devotees. 

“ Every tongue is loud in praise of the Go- 
vernor and the heads of departments, for 
their incessant zeal, courage, and humanity ; 
and they have been nobly seconded by the 
military and seamen of the fleet, upwards of 
1000 of whom landed to dig out the sufferers. 
But for them, still greater fatality must have 
ensued, for the native labourers and slaves 
were either overcome with terror, or refused 
to give their services. 

“ Every high wind or brisk shower of rain, 


tude in religious exercises. As the hour of 
midnight approached they all went on their 
knees in prayer, and when the clock struck 
twelve arose and sang the hymn, ‘ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.’ 

“On the afternoon of the 2d they again 
assembled at the chapel, where an abundant | 
repast was provided for them by their late | 
masters, after partaking of which they were 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Shaw, and by one 
of their own number.” 

The Capetown Advertiser of the 26th of 
the first month, referring to the results of 
the slave emancipation, says: 

“ Perfect tranquillity has taught us that 


justice is politically safe—that their is no 


danger in doing right.” 

Are all these glorious examples to be lost 
upon America? No man possessing any claim 
to the reputation of sanity, can now doubt 
the safety of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation. 
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The present is our Yearly Meeting week, 
a season of lively interest to the members of 
our religious Society. It commenced as usual 
on second day morning, and at the usual place, 
the large house on Mulberry street, near 
Fourth. The number in attendance is large, 
probably as much so as last year, which it 
will be remembered was considered larger 
than for several preceding years. We have 
the company of many, Ministers, Elders and 
other Friends, some from most or all of the 





Yearly Meetings in this continent, includin 
our Friends, J. J. Gurney, Thomas and Eli- 
zabeth Robson, and Daniel Wheeler, from 


England. It being intended to recur to the 
subject next week, we shall only add, that 
during the several sittings up to the time of 
writing this note, the Gracious Head of the 
Church has been felt to be near, solemnizing 
the minds of those present, qualifying for ser- 
vice in the promotion of his cause, and direct- 
ing to wise and harmonious conclusions. 


EXAMPLES OF YOUTHFUL PIETY. 
BY THOMAS EVANS. 


A third edition of ‘this excellent and in- 
structive work, enlarged and enriched by the 
addition of several new and interesting me- 
moirs, has just come from the press. As a 
manual for the daily perusal of youth, or for 
vocal reading in families and schools, it is 
particularly valuable, the narratives being cal- 
culated to make deep and lasting impressions 
on the mind favourable to piety and virtue, 
and to direct the attention to the great busi- 
ness of life—a timely preparation for another. 

The work may be had of Nathan Kite, 
Apple-tree alley, above Fourth street, or of 
Geo. W. Taylor, agent for “The Friend,” 
No. 50, North Fourth street. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The summer session will commence on 
second day, the 29th instant; on which day 
the stage, and other suitable carriages, will 
leave the stage office, in Third street below 
Arch street, at 7 o’clock in the morning. It 
is desirable that such as wish to go out in 
this way should have their names entered at 
the office, on or before the 27th instant. 


4th mo. 1839. 


Correction.—At page 210, No. 27, E. L. in answer 
to Aristides, second column, line five, for annihilated, 
read annihilate. Same column, line fifty-nine, for ex- 
pose, read explode. The errors occurred in the paper 
from whieh we copied. 

In last number, (or part of the impression) the 
phrase “immense ratio,” which occurs in the last 
paragraph of the Report of the Physicians to the 
Asylum, was incorrectly printed inverse ratio. The 
error occurred likewise in the quotation from that 
paragraph under the editorial head. 





Diep, on the 28th of second month last, Purse, wife 
of Evan Phillips, aged 51 years, a member of Kennett 
Monthly and Hockessin Particular Meeting. She was 
deeply attached to the principles of the Society, and 
manifested a firm belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
She acceptably filled the station of elder in the church, 
and exercised a truly Christian care over her family, 
inciting them by precept and example, to a diligent 
attendance of religious meetings, and in reading the 
Holy Scripture, and on first day, during her illness, 
desired that none of the family should stay from meet- 
ing, on her account unnecessarily. During her sick- 
ness she appeared perfectly sensible of her critical 
state, and the resigned composure of her latter mo- 
ments gave evidence that the “ Divine arm was under- 
neath bearing her up.” 
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